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tilt-yard at Westminster with all the pageantry and extravagant
devices, part of the romance between them and their Queen.
After that, preparations were made for the plays and masks that
marked the high season of festivity, the twelve days from
Christmas on.

Londoners, naturally, had the lion's share of Elizabeth's
favours. She kept them bewitched, for it was a secret of power
to hold this key to the kingdom. But for those who could not
come to City or Court, there were the annual royal progresses.
These were the Queen's summer holidays, when, combining
business with pleasure, she took the Court on a month's or two
months' perambulation through the country, staying at some
royal manor or claiming the ready hospitality of the gentry or
"towns. She loved them, as she had reason to do, for they satisfied
her healthy desire for activity and change of air and surround-
ings, and offered supreme opportunities to her genius in win-
ning the hearts of the people; and if they allowed little or no
respite from the business of being Queen, that was no disad-
vantage, for her work was the very breath of life, and she never
seemed to lose her gusto for it.

Officials did not share the enthusiasm. Progresses involved
tremendous preparations. Along with the personnel of the
Household went hundreds of carts bearing the baggage, includ-
ing furnishings for the bare houses which often had to be got
ready; and it was the reverse of pleasure, in bad weather and on
bad roads, to follow after an advance guard of this nature. Ten
or twelve miles was as much as the stately pro cession travelled in
a day. Moreover, it was often impossible to find reasonable ac-
commodation for all the Queen's followers, and to add to their
trials, Elizabeth>had an increasing proclivity to change her mind
and upset plans at the last minute. There were many complaints,
and every excuse was exploited to stay a progress, though
rarely with success. In 15 71, in the midst of the unfolding of the
Ridolfi Plot, the Council advised her for safety's sake to cancel
her progress. She would not. Even in the last year of her life she
kept the custom, and two years earlier, in her sixty-seventh
year, when courtiers were grumbling at a 'long progress', she